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The biggest and smallest brick, March 25 


OUR EXCAVATION IN IRAQ 
By Grorce A. Barton 


In the February BULLETIN a plan was outlined for the beginning of 
an archeological survey of Mesopotamia. Since the appearance of that 
BULLETIN the plan has been somewhat changed in order to take advantage 
of a favorable opportunity for excavation. The government of Iraq, as 
noted in a postscript to the February Butetin, had asked Dr. Chiera to 
undertake the excavation of the mound of Yaghlan Tappah, one and a 
half miles southwest of the village of Tar Khelan near Kirkuk. In order to’ 
accept this invitation, Dr. Chiera determined to begin his survey in the 
region of Kirkuk rather than in southern Mesopotamia. By this change 
of plan it would be possible to begin the archeological survey and at the 
same time prosecute the excavation. : 
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The exploration of the mound of Yaghlan Tappah was begun early 
in March and during the month of March was carried on by funds furnished 
by the Iraq Museum. At the beginning of April Dr. Chiera, by arrange- 
ment with the Iraq Department of Antiquities, took over the excavation 
as an expedition of the American School of Oriental Research in Bagdad, 
and during the month of April carried it on under our own auspices. 

By taking advantage of this opportunity the School at Bagdad is 
enabled to make an important contribution to archeological knowledge 
earlier in its history than we had dared to hope. Communications 
received from Professor Chiera make it clear that he has uncovered anti- 
quities of very great importance. Under date of March 16th he writes: 

“T am digging for the Iraq Museum and getting very good results. 
We have come upon an old palace of early Assyrian time. It is built 
mostly in crude bricks, with foundations in burnt bricks. Have found a 
large paved courtyard and rooms also paved with special types of bricks. 
The pottery is new and will prove very interesting. In one room we 
found about twenty-five tablets, chiefly contracts, but of a very rare type.” 

Under date of April 1st he wrote: 

“As you know, we are now working on a palace of a very rich man. 
In some of the rooms the walls now stand eight or ten feet high. They 
have a foundation of baked bricks, on top of which is mud brick. The 
faces of the walls are covered with mud plaster and a coating of bitumen, 
which goes up to about five feet. Over and above the bitumen a white- 
wash which goes up the roof. The roof was flat, supported by small 
beams and covered with reeds, over which was a rather thick stratum of 
clay. This is exactly the same type of roofing used to-day in all villages. 
The whole place was destroyed by an enemy and put on fire. On the 
floor of all rooms we find about two inches of ashes and charcoal, repre- 
senting the roof’s support. The clay of the roof is now half-baked and, 
in some cases, fused by the heat of the conflagration. I came upon an 
insect’s nest made of clay. It is now perfectly baked. 

“Rooms are paved with mud, except the courtyard, which is about 
25 feet by 20, and fully paved with square bricks. Another room is also 
paved with very large bricks of the shape shown in the cut, dovetailing 
one with the other. Up to now we found 60-70 tablets, all unbaked and 
of a rare type. From a study of the personal names contained therein 
we will form a clear idea of the race inhabiting Kirkuk in ancient times. 

“The types of pottery found are new. We have drinking cups 
resembling in shape the one which is represented in the Scottish emblem, 
and glasses of the type of the tea-glasses used in Iraq today. Also bowls 
and vases of different types. 

“The door sockets are new. The door, besides having the usual 
stone or brick supporting the pole on which the door hinges, has also a 
circular stone of white marble in the shape of an incomplete ring, and on 
this the wood of the door rested. This insured greater stability. In one 
case we have found, with the door socket and the ring, also the copper 
bowl which covered the base of the door’s pole. It is perfectly preserved 
and has six nails still in position. 

“Up to now we have cleared nine rooms, and the work is far from 
finished. Little elevations, representing other houses in the same settle- 
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ment are all around us waiting for the spade. But I do not think they 
will have a chance, because there is close by Wiran Sheker, one of the 
oldest cities in Iraq, and that will be the next locality in this part of the 
country.” 

In one of his letters Professor Chiera has spoken of the tablets as 
Assyrio-Mitannian in character. They promise to throw important light 
on the mixture of races in ancient Assyria. I understand that Dr. Albright, 
in an article now in press, proposes the identification of Kirkuk with the 
Assyrian Arrapkha, which is mentioned in the inscriptions of the Assyrian 
kings Shamshi-Adad V, Tiglath-pileser IV, Sargon, and Sennacherib, which 
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was perhaps called Ararpakha in Egyptian inscriptions of the eighteenth 
dynasty, and which many scholars had recognized as the Arrapachitis of 
Ptolemy. It has also been conjectured by many that this was the Arpach- 
shad of Genesis 10:22 and 11:10-12. Should this identification turn 
out to be true, Dr. Chiera will have excavated one of the places personified 
as one of the early post-diluvian patriarchs. 

As the tablets discovered by Dr. Chiera are business documents and 
contain, as he says, many proper names, it is not too much to expect that 
they will give us the ancient name of the town. The means of testing 
Dr. Albright’s theory may be in our hands sooner than he expected. 

P.S. As we go to press Dr. Chiera reports the discovery of more than 
five hundred and fifty tablets; also a dining-room with a Roman Triclinium. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL RESEARCHES IN JUDZA 
By W. F. ALBRIGHT 


During the winter of 1924-25 several excursions were made in dif- 
ferent parts of Judah for the purpose of collecting topographical data as 
well as materials for the archeological survey of Palestine. The impor- 
tance of this work has often been stressed, and excellent results have already 
been secured. Thus one cannot identify a town mentioned in the Old 
Testament with a site on which pottery and other remains of the requisite 
age do not occur, no matter how favorable other indications may be. On 
the other hand, it is often possible to find the correct location of an 
ancient place from the archeological data alone, provided all other sites 
which are theoretically available have been examined and found wanting. 

One such trip was made on February 7, while en route to En-gedi by 
way of Hebron (see description below). Leaving Jerusalem at 7.00 A. M., 
on horseback, we visited el-Khadr, the Pools of Solomon, Khirbet Beit 
Sawir, ‘Arrib, Khirbet ed-Dilb, Khirbet Kuweizibeh, Sa‘ir and Beit 
‘Eindin, reaching Hebron about 6.00 that evening. El-Khadr has no par- 
ticular interest to the archeologist, but its attraction to the student of 
folklore is quite extraordinary. It was there that Saint George, whom the 
Moslems identified with their own favorite superman, el-Khadr el-Akhdar, 
called by Karl Vollers the “universal god of the Orient,” healed all who 
were brought to him mentally deranged—“ possessed by genies’’ (majdnin) 
in the pictorial language of the East. His beneficent sway at el-Khadr 
lasted for many centuries, until it was finally terminated by the British 
Government, which decided, not unreasonably, that modern psychiatric 
science was more humane than the primitive, though rather effective, 
methods of St. George and his priests. From care-takers and peasants we 
have heard the most remarkable tales of cures which came under their 
observation. Since much of the revenue of the Greek monastery formerly 
came from thank-offerings sent by grateful patients, it may be supposed 
that the saint was not wholly powerless. A curious innovation of the last 
decade before the war was a system of insulated wiring which ran from 
inside the church to the cells of the majanin, in order to convey “ virtue’’ 
to the latter without any loss in transit. A more striking illustration of 
the close parallelism between ancient folk-medicine and modern pseudo- 
therapeutics would be hard to find. 

After visiting the megalithic fortress or sepulchral monument at 
Beit Sawir, we left the carriage road at Khan ‘Arrdb, passed the reservoir 
which now forms, as in Roman times, the principal source of the water 
supply of Jerusalem, and turned southward toward Sa‘ir. The first ruin 
visited, Khirbet ed-Dilb, contains pottery of the Early Iron Age, as well 
as Byzantine remains; Khirbet Kuweizibeh, on the other hand. though 
carefully examined, contains only Byzantine pottery. Consequently, it 
cannot be identified with the Chozeba of I Chron. 4:22, with which it had 
plausibly been compared; Chozeba is perhaps the same as Achzib or 
Chezib, near Mareshah, mentioned in the same passage (I Chron. 4:21). 
From Kuweizibeh we rode to Sa‘tr, a large village situated in the valley, a 
most unsuitable location for an ancient town. That there was a Byzantine 
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settlement here is established by the numerous rock-cut tombs, most of 
which are used for inhumation today—a very remarkable and, so far as I 
know, unparalleled case, more probably a reversion than a survival. It 
may be added that Sa‘ir has nothing to do with the Zior of Jos. 15: 54, as 
often thought. The last place visited this day was the large Byzantine 
ruin of Beit ‘Einfin, the Bethanoth of the Old Testament, whose remains 
are completely buried under later deposits. 

On our return from Hebron to Jerusalem, February 11, we rode up 
the carriage road to Haram Rémet el-Khalil, the site of the Terebinth of 
Mamre in Byzantine times, where there was a famous market, on the bor- 
ders of Judea and Idumea. A little beyond it, we turned westward to 
visit Beit Sir, the ancient Beth-zur, mentioned so often in the Old 'Testa- 
ment and the records of the Maccabaean. The ancient town is situated 
on a hill just west of that which bears the medieval castle, from which it 
is separated by a shallow valley. The site is large, and forms a peculiarly 
favorable place for the study of pottery. A careful examination brought 
to light numerous sherds of all periods from the end of the Late Bronze (or 
transition to Early Iron) to the end of the pre-Roman period. No Roman 
pottery was found. This material agrees fully with the literary data, 
according to which Beth-zur was fortified by Rehoboam, was occupied 
through the Exile, and attained its highest prosperity during the Hellen- 
istic Age. In the vicissitudes of the Maccabaean wars it was held by both 
sides, and underwent several sieges. Though its destruction is not men- 
tioned, the absence of Roman pottery on this site proves that it was aban- 
doned before the Roman period. The Roman-Byzantine village of the 
name, alluded to by Eusebius in the Onomasticon, must be represented by 
the hill to the east, where the ruined fortress stands, built mainly of older 
materials. This hill is strewn with Byzantine and Arabic potsherds, as 
we should expect. 

In order to gain time we rode across country from Beit Sir to Beit 
‘Ummar, where the shrine of Nebi Matta, the Prophet Matthew, a holy 
place which certainly dates back to the Byzantine veriod, illustrates the 
fact that most of the early Christian sanctuaries are now in Moslem hands. 
Whether the apostle was actually a native of Beit ‘Ummar or not is natu- 
rally obscure. From Beit ‘Ummar our road led past Jediir, once the flour- 
ishing Jewish town of Gedor, now in ruins. The site is very large, and 
the pottery examined dates mostly from the Byzantine and Early Arabic 
periods. On the slopes of the hill, however, numerous fragments from all 
phases of the Early Iron were found. Two hours later we stopped at the 
impressive site of Khirbet ‘Alin (or ‘Eilin in the diminutive form), identi- 
fied by the writer with the Holon of the Book of Joshua (ef. Bulletin, No. 
15, p. 10), where we found pottery of the Early Iron, especially the second 
phase (10th-6th centuries), and of the Byzantine period. Emerging half 
an hour later in the WAdi es-Sir, a wide valley which forms one of the 
principal feeders of the WAdi es-Sant, known to readers of the Bible as 
the Valley of Elah, we found ourselves obliged to turn northward and 
eastward, since the afternoon was already half over, and we still had a 
good five hours of riding before us. Being, therefore, pressed we kept to 
the Roman road from Beit Netttf to el-Khadr, which we reached just after 
sundown. 
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March 12 we paid another visit to the Shephelah, taking advantage 
of the fact that an early morning train now leaves Jerusalem at 4.40, 
while the evening train comes in at 7.10. We left the train at the WAdi 
es-Sardr station, and made our way on foot to Qz4zeh, from which we went 
‘southward to Deir Na‘mén. This ruin was, however, disappointing, 
‘since all the sherds observed were Arabic. The shrine of esh-Sheikh 
en-Na‘mAni is probably medieval, though the name Na‘mdn was an 
appellation of Adonis in Palestine and Phoenicia, as is well known. At 
all events, Deir Na‘man has no connection with the biblical Naamah, as 
has been suggested. Yet the latter can hardly have been far away, and 
perhaps was located at edh-Dhenebbeh, which now bears an Arabic name. 
The sequence in Jos. 15:41 is very illuminating: Gederoth, Beth-dagon, 
Naamah and Makkedah. The first is probably the Gedrus of Eusebius, 
ten miles south of Diopolis (Lydda) on the road to Eleutheropolis (Beit 
Jibrin), which is to be sought in the immediate neighborhood of el-Man- 
sirah (Khirbet Jedireh is too far east and Qatra too far west, besides being 
probably the site of Ekron). The reading Beth-dagon of the Hebrew text 
is wrong, and should be corrected to Beth-gallim with the unrevised Greek 
recension (B), as pointed out by Professor Margolis. Beth-gallim may 
safely be identified with Jilia, southwest of Qz4aeh, as the writer would 
suggest. Finally, Makkedah is probably Tell es-Safieh, which the writer 
formerly identified with Libnah. These questions will be fully discussed 
in a forthcoming monograph on the topography of Judah. 

From Deir Na‘m4n we rode along the edge of the broad valley of 
el-Mendikh, which has been connected in name with Manoah, the father 
of Samson, and the Danite clan of Manahath, but this identification is 
most unsatisfactory. North of the valley rises the rather striking ruin of 
‘Ammireh, which has an Arab name and Arab remains. Yet older strata 
may be concealed under the débris, though our failure to find potsherds of 
early date hardly favors this supposition. Next we visited Khirbet 
Tibneh, the Timnath of the Samson story. Here also our search for 
Jewish potsherds was unsuccessful, though this may easily be accounted 
for because of the masses of Greco-Roman and Byzantine débris which 
cover the site. From Tbneh we walked straight southward to Khirbet 
el-L6z, a large Arabic ruin, where we lunched, finding the shade of the 
olive trees most refreshing after our long, hot walk. 

South of Tell Zakariya we entered the WA4di es-Sant, or Valley of 
Elah, and passed the mound, examined cursorily by Bliss and Macalister, 
and recognized by all to be the ancient Azekah, which held out so bravely 
against Nebuchadrezzar (Jer. 34:7). The stream bed in the Valley of 
Elah, from which David selected the sling-stones to be used in his duel 
with Goliath, proved a great attraction to the members of our party, who 
searched assiduously, and with moderate success, to find smooth, round 
stones of the requisite size (two to three inches in diameter). This engross- 
ing search took so much time that we were compelled to cut the rest of the 
trip short. A visit to Khirbet ‘Abb&d and Khirbet Shuweikeh, just to 
the east of it, confirmed previous results, which the writer has described 
elsewhere. The latter is exclusively Arabic, but gives us the name of the 
ancient site, located at the much larger ruin of Khirbet ‘Abbid. Khirbet 
‘AbbAd is covered with Roman and Byzantine débris, but in hollows and 
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especially on the terraced sides of the hill are innumerable sherds of the 
Early Iron, phases I-II (cir. 1200-600 B. C.). 

Passing through Beit Nettif, the biblical (Beth-)netophah and the 
Roman Bethetepha, the centre of a Judean toparchy, as shown recently 
by Dr. Klein, we made the best of our way to the station at ‘Artaf, which 
we reached in good time, weary and footsore but well content with the 
day. We regretted only that haste prevented us from studying the fine 
ruin of Zanii‘ or Zandh (the peasants of the surrounding country have both 
pronunciations, as the writer determined from repeated questioning), the 
biblical Zanoah. While passing it, however, we picked up ring-burnished 
sherds of the time of the Kings of Judah, and noted remains of the ancient 
city walls. 


View of the Jerusalem School under construction 


TO ENGEDI AND MASADA 
By W. F. ALBRIGHT. 


On February 8 we left Hebron on horseback in order to visit Engedi 
and Masada. With us were our trusty mukaris, the sons of Yasin, and a 
man from Hebron as guide. When in the middle of the afternoon we 
reached the top of the descent to Engedi (Naqb ‘Ein Jedi), we started 
downward without particular apprehension, though cautiously, since the 
road has long enjoyed a very bad reputation. About one-third of the way 
down we came to a halt, and discovered that the old pre-war road had 
been completely destroyed and had been replaced by the ancient path 
cut in the rock, long since impracticable for shod horses. After deliberat- 
ing, we finally ‘left all the luggage but such as was imperatively needed, 
and carried the rest down on our shoulders, with the help of the guide and 
one mukari. A thousand feet of this proved very exhausting, and we were 
glad to rest under the trees at the spring of Engedi. 

Next morning we rose early and started out for Masada with two 
Arabs to carry our cameras and canteens, and to show us the best path 
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up the almost inaccessible crag. Unfortunately, when we reached the 
foot, it appeared that they did not know the way up, after all, and had 
depended upon luck. We therefore stopped to lunch, and then made our 
way up the WAdi el-Khafaf, which skirts the:southern base of Masada. 
At the western end of this gorge there is a steep ascent over the masses of 
fallen stone and earth which originally were part of Silva’s agger. At the 
top of this ascent is a shallow valley separating Masada from the lower 
platform to the west, on which the Roman general’s camp was placed 
during the latter part of the siege. Two fans of débris sloping down from 


Engedi from the southeast (Photo. by. Mr. Mayer). 


the precipitous slopes of Masada are practically all that is left of the agger 
by which the Romans gained access to the summit and conquered the 
fortress. We clambered up the second fan from the south, and succeeded 
after several failures in finding a cleft in the side of the cliff, up which we 
scrambled to the top. Unfortunately it was already so late in the after- 
noon that we had no time to devote to the detailed study of the remains 
on the top, which have never been adequately investigated, since no visi- 
tors have ever been able to devote more-than a few hours’ study to the 
siammit. This was the writer’s first visit to the top, since, on a previous 
trip, also without a guide, he tried to ascend from the north face, which 
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does not appear to be practicable. On that occasion (in March, 1923) only 
two of our party, Dean Edwards and Mr. Cooke, succeeded in reaching 
the top, but they scaled it from the middle of the eastern face, with the 

atest difficulty. Apparently there are Arabs who know easier ascents, 
since the English party which went up with Sir Ronald Storrs and Bishop 
Gore shortly after our visit was led to the top without excessive scrambling 
being required. It is, however, quite certain that no two writers on the 
subject of Masada agree as to the identification of the famous ‘‘serpent 
path” of Josephus. De Saulcy identified it with an approach from the 


Masada from the northeast (Photo. by Mr. Mayer). 


northwest; Warren found it on the eastern side; Briinnow and Domas- 
zewski were confident that they had located it in the WAdi el-Khafaf, 
since they had followed this route, which we took this time. Mr. Guy 
now tells me that the English party regard their route, starting on the 
northeastern side, as the path in question. With such a conflict of opinion 
it is hardly likely that the truth can be determined; there are too many 
goat tracks and projecting ledges of rock on all sides. That the “serpent 
path’? began somewhere on the Dead Sea (eastern) side and wound around 
to the gateway in the middle of the western wall of the fortress appears, 
however, extremely probable. 
13 


We reached camp at Engedi shortly before midnight, after walking 
and climbing sixteen hours with little intermission. We were all quite 
worn out after the exhausting day, especially since we had had nothing to 
eat or drink since shortly after noon. The mukaris had spent most of the 
day taking the horses and mules to the nearest water, several hours from 
the top of the descent. There can be no doubt that Masada is no longer 
easily accessible from the land side; future visitors should approach it 
from the sea, unless they are prepared for a very arduous and somewhat 
dangerous adventure. 

In his interesting, but somewhat fanciful book on ‘Palestine and 
its Transformation” Professor Ellsworth Huntington has dwelt on the 
contrast between the water supply in ancient as compared to modern 
Engedi. His statements are for the most part misleading. The source 


A bastion in Silva’s cireumvallation at Masada, on the eastern side 
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of all the ruined aqueducts and water channels in the entire basin of 
Engedi is the one well-known spring. In different ages the water was 
utilized in different parts of the basin, to which it was conveyed in chan- 
nels built or dug for the purpose. In Byzantine times the town of Engedi 
was located at Tell ej-Jurn, as shown by the pottery, and the aqueduct 
which runs along the base of the cliff was naturally designed to conduct 
the water of the spring to the vicinity of Tell ej-Jurn. In later times the 
village moved about, generally north of Tell ej-Jurn, until it was abandoned 
after the Crusades, and the cultivation of the gardens and orchards passed 
into the hands of semi-nomadic Arabs, like the Ta‘4mreh who till them 
today. Huntington’s mistake is similar to that he has made elsewhere; 
he has overlooked such facts as the rotation of fields and even districts, 
which has naturally led to the multiplication of ruined aqueducts. During 
three visits to Engedi and a prolonged stay last spring in the Ghér 
es-SAfieh the writer has had ample opportunity to note this phenomenon. 
In short, while this is not the place to discuss Huntington’s views of the 
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cyclic variation of rainfall, the evidence from Engedi is just as hostile to 
them as is that from Palmyra and especially from the Negeb, as pointed 
out by Woolley and Lawrence, whose material might be greatly extended. 


A STATEMENT BY DR. CLARENCE S. FISHER 


We publish with pleasure the following “Plan” coming from the 
ripe judgment of Dr. Clarence 8. Fisher. This distinguished archeologist 
enjoys the probably unique distinction of having worked in the fields of 
Babylonia, Palestine and Egypt, and his name will always be associated 
with Nippur, Samaria, Beth-shean and Memphis. His wide experience 
in method will command a hearing from all, and his proposals for a greater 
coéperation and fellowship among the archeologists of America should 
make their appeal to all who are primarily interested in procuring scien- 
tific results on a broad scale with the greatest economy and the least 
friction. It is needless to say that the policy of these Schools is not only 
that of codperation but also that of service to all workers in the field, 
since the purpose of the Schools is to be a coadjutor to the learned insti- 
tutions of America. Our earnest hope is that Dr. Fisher, who for the time 
being is free of engagements, may be enabled to put into effect some 
coéperative enterprise in which the Schools may have the honor of 
participating. The plan was cordially endorsed by the Trustees at their 
meeting on May 2. 


A PLAN FOR THE SYSTEMATIC COORDINATION OF ARCHE- 
OLOGICAL RESEARCH IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


By FIsHer 


The time is now ripe for a great systematic campaign on the historical 
sites of Palestine and Syria. The present Mandatory Governments in 
both these areas welcome archeological research under a very just and 
equitable antiquities law. They are willing to render any aid to expedi- 
tions and make fair divisions of any portable antiquities found. Further- 
more our American institutions have supported for many years a School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, and this School is now established on 
a firm scientific basis, with a new building under construction and with a 
valuable reference library, so that it could and should be made the clearing 
house for future research undertaken by its supporting colleges. 

In the past any institutions undertaking archeological work in 
Palestine or Syria, were compelled to make fresh starts in new fields, 
spend considerable sums on the necessary outfits and camp equipments, 
and carry on work quite independently of one another. The historical 
material was accumulated under separate conditions, often by widely 
differing methods, and for that reason was not readily interchangeable. 

It is now proposed that those American universities, or other institu- 
tions interested in carrying on active field work, so arrange their efforts 
that they would work along parallel lines with one common end in view, 
i. e., the rebuilding of the archzxological history of the country. The 
plan proposed would not interfere with the independence of any institu- 
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tion, either financially or in its separate personnel, but they would codp- 
erate only in the use of a well-trained organization working on a unified 
system of excavation, recording of results and a final uniform series of 
publications. The School in Jerusalem would be used, as has been said, 
as the common center of activities, where the scientific material could be 
brought and prepared for adequate publication. 

Organization.—The general supervision of the field operations should 
be in the hands of a general field director, whose salary and that of one 
permanent assistant, would be divided between the different institutions 
participating in the plan, according to some agreement reached between 
them. Each institution should send at least one man selected from its 
faculty or graduate student body, and this man would be the resident 
field director on the site being worked by his institution. These men 
would receive special training in field methods from the general director, 
and the latter would supervise as far as necessary their work. Their 
salaries would be borne by their own institutions. The courses of lectures, 
etc., at the Jerusalem School should be open to these men, so that in con- 
nection with it, there could be built up a body of well-trained and efficient 
archeologists, capable of carrying on the work in the future. The general 
director would organize bodies of expert native workmen chosen from 
among those trained by him at various excavations over a period of years. 
These would be apportioned among the different expeditions as required, 
and around them built up forces of native workmen from the villages 
nearest the various sites. The wages of these would be borne by the 
separate expeditions. Thus each expedition would enter upon its work 
equipped from the start with skilled workers. 

Equipment.—Equipment has always formed a large charge against 
the funds of any expedition, especially in its first season. Modern methods 
require an elaborate outfit of surveying, recording and photographic 
instruments, together with a large quantity of stationery for noting and 
tabulating the many details of the work. As all the sites to be under- 
taken lie within a comparatively small area and easily accessible from one 
another, it would be quite possible to use most of the more expensive 
instruments in common, plans and levels for example being made on 
alternate days at the various sites, as the work progressed. An expert 
photographer could visit the sites in turn and record each step in the work. 
All stationery could be bought much more cheaply in bulk, and the cost 
apportioned among the expeditions as used by them. All materials would 
be standardized and be filed in one system. Where accommodations 
could not be obtained for the members of the expeditions in a house near 
their site, tents and other camp equipment would be on hand to be issued 
to the expedition requiring it. 

Methods.—The general director would organize each expedition, lay 
out the work on the site, study its progress carefully and advise, when 
necessary, the resident in charge. He would codrdinate the making of 
- scale plans and details, the keeping of records, diary, pottery registration, 
etc., so that the material from one site could readily be used to elucidate 
that from another. He would maintain order among the workmen, 
erforce efficiency, arrange scales of wages, and arrange for their payment, 
keeping separate sets of accounts for each expedition. 
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Records.—All records, consisting of plans, negatives and notes, would 
remain the property of the institution working on any site. But it is 
proposed that, until any one site is completed, or a particular phase of 
the work finished, all records be kept in the School at Jerusalem, which 
should provide a room or rooms for their safe keeping. At the close of 
each season the members of the respective expeditions should work over 
them at the School and prepare publications, using the library and other 
equipment of the School. When this task was completed, all records 
should be sent home to the interested institution. 

Funds.—FKach institution would raise funds for its own site, and each 
fund should be kept absolutely separate and no part ever used for any 
other site. A complete system of bookkeeping would be installed, and 
record of receipts and expenditures kept in detail, so that at the close of 
each season a detailed statement could be rendered. Such amounts as 
were to be shared in common would be clearly stated. Thus the com- 
plete financial independence of each would be maintained. 

Antiquities—After the close of each season’s work a division of 
objects would be made with the representative of the Government accord- 
ing to the law. Such division to be made separately for each site, and the 
expenses of packing and shipping, with such government fees as were 
exacted, would be paid by the respective expeditions. 

Jerusalem School.—Besides acting as the temporary depository of 
the scientific material, the School is now in a position to render signal 
service in the translation of all inscriptional material, and it is suggested 
that that part of the work be turned over to it, unless any institution had 
upon its own staff those to whom such duty could be entrusted. Any 
such labor would be incorporated in the various publications. 

Publications.—Publications to be made more useful, should be uni- 
form in size, arrangement and contents. Thus a uniform series is pro- 
posed in which the expense of publishing would be borne by the institutions 
for each site. These volumes to be prepared by the personnel of the 
different expeditions, under the supervision of the general director. The 
Harvard Samaria volumes are suggested as a model for size and typography. 

Other Coéperation.—The associated expeditions should at all times 
welcome coéperation from expeditions of any other nationality and aid 
them where possible. Student observers from other expeditions should 
be welcomed, and the excavations used as great training schools in 
archeology. 


THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR MITCHELL CARROLL 


The news of the death of Professor Carroll, one of our Trustees, on 
March 3, came as a great shock to a wide numter of friends. His loss will 
be mourned in many institutions and circles devoted to archaeology, in all 
of which he was a leader and a mainspring of enterprise. Professor at 
George Washington University, he was for long Secretary of the Arche- 
ological Institute, and until his death the leading spirit of the Wash- 
ington Society of the Institute, while the inception and successful con- 
tinuation of Art and Archeology are due to his interest and ability. 
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Professor Butin represented the Schools at Dr. Carroll’s funeral, and 
the Trustees adopted the following Minute at their meeting May 2. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, held in Columbia University, May 2, 1925, the following 
Minute was adopted: 

This Corporation is sensible, in sympathy with other institutions 
for the advancement of learning and research, of its great loss in the 
death of Professor Mitchell Carroll. Dr. Carroll’s keen interest in 
all archaeological work and his personal friendships with those engaged 
in such enterprises have rendered him a valuable auxiliary to our 
Schools. It was but logical that Professor Carroll should be elected 
a member of this Board of Trustees at the first opportunity after incor- 
poration, and although often prevented from attending the meetings 
of the Board, his interest was always most generous, and we felt that 
we could depend upon him as a strong and sympathetic ally. 

This Board would express its sincere sympathy with Mrs. Carroll 
and her family. It is directed that a copy of this Minute be sent to 
Mrs. Carroll, and one to the Washington Society of the American 
Institute of Archaeology, of which Professor Carroll was for long the 
distinguished Director. 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES 


A meeting of the Trustees was held in New York at Columbia 
University on May 2; present Messrs. Bacon, Barton, Butin, Jackson, 
Montgomery, Munro, Torrey. Action was taken on the death of Professor 
Mitchell Carroll. (The Minute adopted is printed above.) The Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Reformed Church in America, at New Brunswick, 
N. J., was received as a member of the Corporation. Dr. Clarence S. 
Fisher’s ‘‘ Plan” for the coordination of archaeological research (appearing 
above) was approved. It was announced that Prof. J. M. P. Smith, of 
the University of Chicago, has accepted the appointment as Annual 
Professor at Jerusalem for 1927-28. Prof. W. R. Taylor, of the University 
of Toronto, was appointed Annual Professor at Jerusalem for 1929-30. 
President M. G. Kyle, of the Xenia Theological Seminary, and Dean 
Wm. Frederick Badé, of the Pacific School of Religion, were appointed 
Honorary Lecturers at Jerusalem for 1925-26, it having been reported that 
these two gentlemen intend to spend the coming winter in the Near Orient 
for the sake of archaeological research in connection with the School in 
Jerusalem. There was general discussion of the finances, and of the reports 
from the Schools, and some contingent actions were taken for the future. 
Professor Jackson entertained the party at luncheon at the Columbia 


Faculty Club. 


THE HAZARD FELLOWSHIP FOR 1925-26. 


The Fellowship in the School in Jerusalem, generously provided for 
the coming year by Miss Caroline Hazard, has been won, through examina- 
tion, by Mr. Samuel Rosenblatt, student at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
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nary, New York, and at Columbia University. Mr. Rosenblatt has nearly 
completed his qualifications for Ph.D., and is only awaiting the return of 
his preceptor, Professor Gottheil, for his final examinations. 


NOTES 


Professor Margolis returned to Philadelphia May 2. 

Prof. R. P. Dougherty, Annual Professor at Jerusalem and Bagdad 
for the coming year, accompanied by Mrs. Dougherty, expects to leave 
America for his posts in the early summer. 

Director Albright represented the School in Jerusalem at the opening 
of the Hebrew University, April 1. He was also the representative of the 
Smithsonian Institution and the Johns Hopkins University. 3 

Pére Mallon, of the Jesuit School in Jerusalem, has contributed to 
Biblica, December, 1924, an extensive and well illustrated article on the 
expedition of Xenia Seminary and our School to the south of the Dead Sea, 
of which party he was a member. He bears witness to the interest and 
importance of the enterprise. 


POSTSCRIPT 


At their meeting on May 2, the Trustees voted unanimously to ask 
Dr. Clarence S. Fisher to serve on the staff of the Schools with the title 
of Professor of Archeology. To their great satisfaction Dr. Fisher has 
accepted the position. He will act as our adviser in all matters of field 


work, will conduct or supervise any excavations made by the Schools; and 
at the same time will be free for service to any archeological enterprises, 
between which and the Schools, as we trust, he may act asa bond. Dr. 
Fisher’s ‘‘Plan for Coérdination of Archeological Research,” printed above, 
p. 13, is a clear and straightforward statement of our common purpose. 
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